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Editorial Notes .. . 


Welcome to San Francisco, A.L.A. and A.A.S.L.!| The School Library 
Association of California is very happy to greet the many librarians com- 
ing to the American Library Association, and particularly the school li- 
brarians attending the meetings of the American Association of School 
Librarians. We are proud of the part that our own Marjorie Van Deusen 
played in the latter association as its vice-chairman during the past year, 
as well as the contributions of other California school librarians active in 
the national association. We hope that every librarian will enjoy the con- 
ference and his stay in California this summer. 








“A Glance at California” might well be the title of this issue of the 
Bulletin, for we have omitted the customary reports in order to give you 
a sampling of school librarianship and related items of interest in the 
state. It is not a real cross section of the state’s library activities, but 
rather a few selected glances at school librarianship, juvenilia in the famed 
Huntington Library, Kern County Free Library service to rural schools, 
California authors, illustrating for children, impressions of California li- 
brarians, and reports of our association. We hope that this sampling will 
whet the appetites of our guests, so that they will take time to get bet- 
ter acquainted with the state and its library activities. 


Congratulations to the “Top of the News” in its new form! We are 
glad to welcome this publication, sponsored by the A.L.A. Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People, which is a combination of the 
old “Top of the News” and the “A.A.S.L. Newsletter.” Judging from the 
first issues, this magazine should do much to promote the interests and 
the work of school and children’s librarians throughout the nation. 


“We print all the news that fits!” editor Cleve Cartmill’s paraphrase of 
the “New York Times” quotation, has often come to mind as we cut and 
condensed material for the Bulletin. Although each issue this year has 
been larger than we originally intended, we still haven’t been able to in- 
clude everything. The response of everyone has been fine; perhaps it is 
best illustrated by our request for three hundred words on a certain sub- 
ject to meet a ten day deadline. A week later this manuscript was in our 
hands, along with a note explaining that there were seven words too many 
—but they were such small words! We appreciate the many contribu- 
tions during the year and regret our inability to print all of them. 


It’s been fun editing the Bulletin. It’s been hard work, too. Sometimes 
as we sat staring at the typewriter, searching for ideas, the only thought 
that came to us was the wish that we, personally, owned the typewriter. 
We appreciate all the help received from the Bulletin committee and the 
officers and members of the association. The associate editor, the sub- 
scription editor, and the business manager all deserve high praise for 
conscientiously carrying out their duties so well. Finally, we should like 
to express our sincere thanks to all who have contributed to this volume 
18 of the Bulletin of the School Library Association of California. 


E. Ben Evans 
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Your first A.L.A. Conference is 
exciting and rather overwhelming. 
You are tempted to do too much and 
to feel lost in the crowd. But a lit- 
tle experience teaches you to look 
the program over carefully, re- 
solved to choose only as much as 
you can digest, leaving time for 
rest and relaxation; time, too, for 
talks with those whose counsel you 
value. 

You will find that the San Fran- 
cisco program has been planned 
with the idea of giving people a 
chance to get better acquainted and 
to exchange ideas. At the Division 
booth, in charge of Bess Landfear 
and her committee, meetings can 
be arranged between librarians who 
want to talk over common problems. 
Breakfast tables reserved for school 
librarians at the Whitcomb Hotel 
will be ideal places for small con- 
ferences. Discussion will be a fea- 
ture of the joint meeting of school 
librarians and young people’s li- 
brarians. The luncheon and the 
tea will give opportunity to meet 
some of those we delight to honor, 
and to enjoy good fellowship. 

The Wednesday business meet- 
ing will be the best place of all to 
see some of our leaders in action, 
Mildred Batchelder from A.L.A. 
Headquarters, Rheta Clark, Ameri- 
can Association of School Librar- 
ians chairman, Ruth Ersted, in- 
coming chairman, Martha Parks, 
president of our Division, to men- 
tion only a few. Important mat- 
ters are coming up for debate; new 
officers are to be elected. It will 
be a gathering of the clan. 

Thursday will give us two un- 
usual events. One could hardly 


come to the Golden Gate without 
thinking of the people and lands 
beyond. The speakers on the pro- 
gram, 


“Looking Across the Pa- 


sg 


MARJORIE VAN DEUSEN 
Vice-Chairman, American Association 
of School Librarians 


cific,” will share with us their own 
experiences in Japan, the Philip- 
pines and China. 

Mae Graham will come back from 
Japan just in time for the Confer- 
ence. Her three months’ assign- 
ment there, under the United 
States Army, has been to work on 
standards for school libraries and 
for the training of school librarians. 

Mrs. Vicente Lim and Mrs. Hua- 
chuan Mei are charming and dis- 
tinguished women, leaders in their 
own countries in women’s organi- 
zations. Carlos P. Romulo dedi- 
cated his book, “I See the Philip- 
pines Rise,” to Brigadier General 
Vicente Lim, who lost his life in the 
Japanese invasion. Mrs. Hua-chuan 
Mei has given years of service and 
leadership to the women of China, 
especially in Shanghai. In many 
projects she has been associated 
with Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 

As California school librarians 
we have a special interest in the 
tea in honor of pioneer school li- 
brary leaders. This event may set 
a precedent of honoring each year 
some of those who have led the 
way in school librarianship. 

In addition to the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians’ pro- 
gram outlined below, watch for 
meetings of the Children’s Library 
Association and of our Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young 
People. 

Tuesday afternoon, July 1: (1) 
Luncheon under the auspices of the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia, 12:30 p.m. (2) Joint meet- 
ing of American Association of 
School Librarians and Young Peo- 

(Continued on Page 6) 











GOING TO A.L.A. 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Reading Round Table on 


ple’s 
“Pleasures and Problems of Work 
with Young People,” 2:30 p.m. Li- 


brarians from California, Ten- 
nessee, and Ohio will introduce 
these topics for discussion: The Li- 
brary for Young Moderns, Invita- 
tion to Reading, Bookmobiling, Oak 
Ridge Youth Council on the Atomic 
Crisis, Person to Person, The Vet- 
eran Comes to the College Library. 

Wednesday morning, July 2: 
Business meeting and election of 
officers. 

Thursday afternoon, July 3: Gen- 
eral session on “Looking Across the 
Pacific.” A Librarian’s Impressions 
of Japan Today—Mae Graham; 
Buried Treasure in the Philippines 
—Mrs. Vicente Lim; China’s Ex- 
periment in Mass Education—Mrs. 
Hua-chuan Mei. This meeting will 
be followed by a tea in honor of 
pioneer school library leaders. 
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ACTIVE IN A.L.A. 


Among the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California members ac- 
tive in the A.L.A. are the follow- 
ing: 

A.L.A. Council 

Jessie E. Boyd, Jasmine Britton, 

Helen Iredell, Marjorie Van Deusen 
A.L.A. Committees and Boards 


Jasmine Britton, Elizabeth O. Willams 


N.E.A.-A.L.A. Joint Committee 
Marjorie Schramling 
Division Board 
Marjorie Van Deusen, Helen Iredell 
Division Committees 
Jasmine Britton, Helen Bullock 
Marion Horton, chm., Helen O’Conor 


A.A.S.L. Board 


E. Ben Evans, Marjorie Van Deusen 


A.A.S.L. Committees 
Jasmine Britton, chm., Marvin Cragun 
Abbie Doughty, E. Ben Evans 
Katherine F. Gibson, Jewel Gardiner 
Maurine §S. Hardin, chm., 
Marion Horton, chm., Helen Iredell 
Elizabeth Neal, Louise Roewekamp 
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RESERVATIONS FOR A.A.S.L. 


For the luncheon sponsored by 
the School Library Association of 
California on Tuesday, July 1, send 
your name without money to Edith 
Bond, Teachers’ Professional Li- 
brary, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco, 
before June 15. 

For the tea in honor of pioneer 
school library leaders on Thursday, 
July 3, at 4 P.M., send your name 
to Marie Delmas, 3435 24th St., 
San Francisco 10, or sign up at the 
booth of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People on 
arrival, before June 29. 
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A.A.S.L. LOCAL COMMITTEE 


The A.A.S.L. Committee making 
the local arrangements for the San 
Francisco conference includes Mau- 
rine S. Hardin, chairman; Cecile 
Bolin, Edith Bond, Catherine Davis, 
Marie Delmas, Katherine F. Gib- 
son, Margaret Jones, Florence Rini- 
ker, Martha Uhlir, Kara Whitcher, 
and Elizabeth O. Williams. Bess 
Landfear is acting as chairman of 
the booth for the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young 
People. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY PUBLICITY 


If you have any favorite publicity 
devices suitable for display at the 
A.L.A. conference, please mail them 
to Miss Bess Landfear, Bureau of 
Texts and Libraries, 750 Eddy St., 
San Francisco 2, not later than 
June 1. These may take the form 
of photographs, lists, folders, or 
any compact expression of public 
relations. All materials should be 
adequately marked and mounted (if 
necessary). No materials which 
need to be returned should be sent 
without making arrangements well 
in advance. 





service to Rural Schools . . . 











The bookmobile is one means used 
in Kern County to furnish library 
materials to rural schools. Staffed 
by two librarians, one from the 
Children’s Department and the 
other from the School Department 
of the Kern County Free Library, 
the bookmobile supplies expert ad- 
vice as well as books to teachers 
and pupils. Eighty elementary 
schools used more than 108,000 
books from the county library last 
year. 

The schools contract for the 
school service, turning over their 
library fund to the county library, 
and receiving the use of many more 
books than they could buy individu- 
ally. Recreational reading is fur- 
nished free to the schools which are 
not close to a community branch on 
the theory that books should be put 
where children can use them. To 
children in the rural areas the book- 
mobile may offer the largest collec- 
tion of books that they have ever 
seen, thus giving them the experi- 
ence of choosing their books. 





ELEANOR WILSON 


Librarian, Kern County Free Library 
Bakersfield 


The bookmobile is only one means 
of supplying the schools, however, 
for shipments are sent by library 
truck or by mail in between times 
and teachers may request material 
whenever they need it. Quantities 
of titles to enrich each unit being 
studied are available to the schools. 

Schools vary in their manner of 
handling library material. Some 
have a central library room and one 
teacher in charge of the _ books. 
Others make each teacher respon- 
sible for the handling of all books 
in her room. In any case all books 
are charged to the schools, and the 
school librarian or the teacher in 
turn charges out the recreational 
reading books to the children for 
home reading, thus serving as a 
branch librarian. School Depart- 
ment material is used in the school 
room only. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Juvenilia in Huntington Library . . . 





Professors, Ph.D. candidates, 
novelists, fill the reading rooms at 
the Huntington Library. Occasion- 
ally a librarian arrives, bent on re- 
search; once in a while a grade- 
school teacher. But to my know- 
ledge a school or children’s librar- 
ian has yet to sample the rare ma- 
terial which makes the Huntington 
one of the outstanding research in- 
stitutions in the United States. Yet 
there is much to offer any who 
might come. 

From the Huntington Library’s 
150,000 rare books (with micro- 
film helping to complete a collec- 
tion of all books printed in England 
before 1641; the largest incunabula 
collection in the United States; an 
extensive holding of Americana 
dating from colonial days; Califor- 
niana still pouring in, in the shape 
of journals, diaries, maps, accounts, 
etc.) and from more than a million 
manuscripts including remarkable 
collections of English family docu- 
ments, and the personal letters and 
literary manuscripts of famous 
authors, both English and Ameri- 
can,—from these and much more in 
the field of social history, the 
school librarian or the children’s 
librarian may glean what is most 
pertinent to her interests. 

When she has exhausted the 
usual avenues of research else- 
where, has her bibliography well 
enough in hand to proceed with- 
out benefit of subject catalogue, and 
is, in short, ready to tackle source 
material for her research project, 
she will be most welcome to use the 
facilities of the Huntington Li- 
brary, providing that at the mo- 
ment there is a vacant chair in the 
sorely taxed reading rooms. 

To suggest the potentialities let 
me indicate one piece of research, 
completed some years ago at the 
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DOROTHY BOWEN 
Division of Exhibitions, Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery, 

San Marino, California 


Huntington, which is down the alley 
of the school or children’s librarian, 
though as a matter of fact a li- 
brarian’s mother was its author. 
When Mrs. Eva G. Connor publish- 
ed her “Letters to Children” in 1938 
she had pursued, in rare and early- 
printed editions at the Huntington, 
letters written by famous persons 
to children, from one first printed 
in Sir Thomas More's “Epigram- 
mata” in 1518, to those of William 
James and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

I take for granted that the inter- 
ests of the school or children’s li- 
brarian are with childhood, the 
books of childhood, and adult 
thoughts regarding the improve- 
ment, guidance, and delectation of 
the childs mind. There is much of 
this sort of thing at the Hunting- 
ton. From the numberless books 
there, written for the edification of 
the young, random mention is made 
of alittle volume first published in 
the eighteenth century and reprint- 
ed about 1800 at York: Mrs. Anne 
Slack’s “The Pleasing Instructor or 
Entertaining Moralist containing 
Select Essays, Relations, Visions 
and Allegories collected from the 
most Eminent English Authors, to 
which are prefixed New thoughts 
on Education.” Its newest thought, 
perhaps, is the lament that “in the 
nick of time a young lady should be 
taught to think, reflect, and form a 
taste of life’, she is taught sew- 
ing, to the neglect of directing her 
in her choice of books. 

The juvenilia in the Huntington 
Library reaches back nearly two 
centuries, through which vista the 

(Continued on Page 28) 








On California School Librarians .. . 








What is it you ask? My impres- 
sions of California school librar- 
ians? 


Why, of course, I like you—per- 
sonally and collectively. You stand 
for the things a professional group 
of your importance in educational 
and library work should stand for. 
But more than that, you greet the 
outlander with an engaging hos- 
pitality which is heart-warming. 
Like the outlander, I think the boys 
and girls and teachers whom you 
serve must be deeply aware of the 
aura of helpfulness and good cheer 
which hangs about you. 


You are not hard on the eyes. 
You go comfortably clad in garb 
bordering on the sports type—es- 
pecially in soft suits and coats 
stained with mellow color. Some of 
you may be middle-aged; but you 
show no evidence of dragging pain- 
fully to bed every night at 9 p.m. 
fortified with a glass of hot milk to 
woo elusive sleep. Perhaps that’s 
the California climate, about which 
the stranger in the land hears con- 
siderable. Or maybe it’s life out of 
doors, a tonic that gives tone and 
buoyancy to work. 


You drive miles in your cars 
(mostly pre-war) to visit over a 
Saturday luncheon table; and miles 
professionally as you plan state- 
wide projects. I even suspect you 
of driving your principals and su- 
perintendents on occasion, though 
of course not too obviously. Rather, 
by keeping them aware and in- 
formed of what goes on in your 
booklined habitats, and ensnaring 
them (your superior officers) in 
studies for library efficiency. That 
you become involved in turn in edu- 
‘ational studies and school projects 
goes without saying. 


as 


LUCILE F. FARGO 
Author of “The Library in the School” 
And Other Books. 


Perhaps it’s because California is 
such a big state with enough of you 
to make a goodly company of your 
own and to finance a modest bulle- 
tin, also your own, that there have 
been times when you have given 
the impression of being so state- 
centered as to be neglectful of the 
wider scene. But I think that no 
longer true. Reviewing a quarter 
century and more of contacts, I 
have been cognizant of your grow- 
ing awareness of the larger picture 
and tremendously interested in re- 
curring evidences of your participa- 
tion in it. As examples, may I cite 
many committee assignments; the 
best book on the administration of 
the elementary school library, pro- 
duced with your Jewel Gardiner as 
one of the authors and published by 
the American Library Association; 
the “Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools,” compiled with who 
knows what expenditure of time 
and energy by Jessie Boyd; the pio- 
neer issues of “Top of the News,” 
edited, if I am not mistaken by 
Gladys English, and devoted to pub- 
licizing the high spots of school li- 
brary work nationally. It’s not dif- 
ficult to think of other examples. 
You entertained in California not so 
many years ago the school library 
section of the American Library As- 
sociation—and you’re going to en- 
tertain the American Association of 
School Librarians this summer, 
aren’t you? 

More power to you. My hat’s off 
to you for what you are—and for 
what you’re going to be! 








Pictures are considered a kind of 
universal language understood by 
all peoples, young and old. The ar- 
tist faced with the problem of illus- 
trating children’s stories has a task 
especially full of interest and diffi- 
culties and should, I feel, be duly 
impressed by the importance of his 
job. 

A close examination of specific 
use of art work with text brings 
out the need for various qualities 
depending upon the age group to 
be covered. However, regardless 
of the age limits, there are definite 
characteristics which are essential 
in the business of illustrating a book 
to be used for the education and 
entertainment of children. The 
spirit and mood of the text must 
be closely studied so that the pic- 
torial expression parallels the liter- 
ary content. Wherever the author 
leads the artist must follow, bring- 
ing out to the best of his ability the 
intent in terms of his medium, 
using imagination intensively for 
the purpose of creating a feeling of 
life and reality, giving the reader 
a desire to enter into and partici- 
pate in the situation depicted. 

A sense of movement should be 
inherent in art work intended for 
children to give them a feeling of 
following along in the action. The 
illustration should be so conceived 
and executed that each and every 
element included acts to increase 
the intensity of the central idea, 


David Hendrickson, illustrator, now living in 
Palo Alto, was born in St. Paul, Minn. He studied 
in the St. Paul Institute of Art; in Toulouse, 


France; in San Francisco, and in New York. His 
illustrations have appeared in such magazines 
as Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s, Country 
Gentleman, This Week, Red Book, Scribner’s; in 
books by Lloyd Douglas, David Grayson, Julia 
Peterkin, Elsie Singmaster, Everitt Proctor, Jake 
Falstaff, Joseph Hergesheimer, Jeanette Eaton, 
Marjorie Hill Allee, Stewart Edward White, 
Corinne Lowe; in textbooks for Macmillan, Ginn 
& Co., Scott, Foresman; as well as in readers for 


the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
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Illustrating for the School Age... 2S 





DAVID HENDRICKSON 


thus obtaining a working unity 
within the pictorial area. The pic- 
tures should reflect an easy infor- 
mal approach, make for a quick and 
friendly attitude in the reader, and 
break down all barriers between the 
child and the story. Sincerity and 
simplicity are to be aimed at in art 
interpretation, combined with a 
similar regard for the technical as- 
pects, avoiding complicated compo- 
sitions and renderings which can 
interfere with easy acceptance and 
enjoyment of the pictures. 

In planning the format effort 
should be made to achieve harmon- 
ious relations between type and pic- 
tures, to keep the drawings vignet- 
ted and placed informally with the 
type and to give the whole arrange- 
ment a spontaneous, inviting and 
personal feeling. 

A high quality of craftsmanship 
is particularly desirable in all art 
work designed to aid in children’s 
education. Where the story deals 
with life on a realistic basis the art 
work should be equally honest in an 
attempt to present to the reader a 
true version without the usual 
glamorizing. Historical situations 
should be depicted with due regard 
for factual information. Characters 
should be defined clearly and inter- 
estingly so the reader may feel a 
more intimate relation with the ac- 
tion and situation involved. Where- 
ever the occasion permits, I think a 
generous amount of good humor 
should be employed, making for a 
friendly, buoyant attitude. All the 
way through an effort should be 
made to be gay and charming in 
winning over the reader. 

An artist can learn a great deal 
by studying the art work of chil- 
dren, especially from their simpli- 








fied approach to and use of line and 
color. Such information is import- 
ant in presenting a point of view in 
book illustration which is in sym- 
pathy with the child’s point of view. 
This aspect necessarily varies in 
presenting the most appropriate 
type of art work to conform to the 
child’s ability to absorb and enjoy 
as he progresses in his education at 
different age levels and mental de- 
velopment. 

Over the period of years I have 
worked on illustration problems for 
children of various ages a great 
deal of interesting research has been 
necessary in order to obtain data of 
all sorts to fill the countless pic- 
torial needs which have arisen. Be- 
ing interested in presenting a faith- 
ful version of a given situation it 
has been my lot to delve into many 
nooks and crannies, the past and 
the present, for information. Much 
travel has been undertaken to many 
sections of the country to obtain 
specific knowledge of certain types 
of people and their particular habits 
of working and living, as well as for 
general observation and enjoyment. 
An artist must ever be on the alert 
for new material in the way of hu- 
man and natural features which 
may be peculiar to a section of the 
country and that can be used in 
illustrations to establish an authen- 
tic setting. In short, every phase of 
life is subject matter to an artist 
in filling an infinite variety of needs 
in his attempt to make pictures 
which will invite the student to en- 
ter a pictorial world for enjoyment 
and enlightenment, as well as aid 
him in developing discrimination in 
his taste and appreciation of art in 
all its various uses. 

——) 


Are you collecting books for the 
American Book Center for War De- 
vastated Libraries? Margaret 


Cressaty of Haynes Foundation, Los 
Angeles, is our state chairman. 
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ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


“Standards and Procedures for 
Small Secondary School Libraries,” 
a monograph prepared by a commit- 
tee of the Southern Section of the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Neal and sponsored by the 
California Society of Secondary 
Education, is a very useful and 
practical manual for librarians 
and teacher-librarians. Copies may 
be secured for 40c each (stamps ac- 
ceptable) from Miss Elizabeth Neal, 
Librarian, Compton College Li- 
brary, Compton, California. 

“Library Test for Junior High 
Schools,” grades 7-10, devised by 
the Committee on Tests of the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia under the direction of Jean- 
nette Vander Ploeg of San Jose 
State College, is a 30-minute test in 
library usage that will indicate the 
difficulties and needs of pupils in 
the skills and knowledge concern- 
ing libraries and books. It is pub- 
lished in alternate forms A and B. 
A specimen set may be purchased 
for 25c postpaid, and a package of 
25 tests with a manual of direc- 
tions including a scoring key and 
norms costs $1.00 from the Califor- 
nia Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Califor- 
nia. All royalties go to the School 
Library Association of California. 

a 


WANTED: SITTERS! 


No, not for frantic papas and 
mamas who want a night out, but 
for the A.L.A. conference. If you 
are going to be in San Francisco for 
this gala occasion, please send your 
name to Miss Bess. Landfear, 
Bureau of Texts and Libraries, 750 
Eddy St., San Francisco 2, indi- 
cating when you will be willing to 
act as a hostess at the Division 
booth which is being manned by 
our association members. 





California has long been a leader 
in public school library develop- 
ment. Adequate financial support 
for school libraries is more nearly 
attainable here than elsewhere be- 
cause of the high ratio of adult tax- 
payers per pupil, according to Wil- 
son’s “Geography of Reading.” 
However, there is much room for 
improvement, because there are 147 
schools still without library facili- 
ties.! 

There are 766 public school li- 
braries in California, 218 of which 
are in schools with enrollments be- 
tween five and ten thousand. Of 
the total number of school libraries 
406 are in elementary and junior 
high schools, 358 are in high 
schools, including separate junior 
high schools, and two are in com- 
bination elementary-high schools. 
In addition, there are 43 libraries in 
53 public junior colleges, according 
to the “California School Direc- 
tory” for 1946-47. 

The relationship between Califor- 
nia county public libraries and rural 
schools has been a model for imita- 
tion or adaptation in other states, 
the California library law being 
widely copied. Kern County pre- 
sents a notable example of county 
and rural public school cooperation. 

California’s school] librarians 
have had an active professional as- 
sociation in continuous existence 
for thirty-two years, publishing this 
Bulletin as one of many activities. 
There are 320 school librarians with 
twenty-four semester hours of 
training or more, 247 of whom are 





1. Biennial Surveys of Education in the United 
States, 1938-40 and 1940-42, Statistics of Public 
School Libraries 1941-42, vol. II, Chapter VIII. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Security Agency, U. S. 


Office of Education, 1945, p. 32. 

2. Ibid., p. 32. 

3. Ibid, p. 42, 44 

4. California Education Code, 
Article I, Paragraph 1. 

5. California Education Code, 
and 13048. 


Section 19051, 
Sections 13047 
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School Librarianship in California . . . 


LOUISE ROEWEKAMP 


East Los Angeles Junior College 


employed in high schools,? on full 
or part-time bases. Miss Mabel 
Gillis, California State Librarian, 
performs the functions of a state 
school library supervisor, a position 
for which provision has been made 
in the state library laws. 

In California, “Libraries may be 
maintained under the control of the 
governing board of any school dis- 
trict.” Such governing boards are 
required to employ librarians who 
are certificated in accordance with 
the provisions of the Education 
Code, which specifies that “no per- 
son shall be employed as a librarian 
for more than two hours a day in 
any elementary or secondary school 
unless he holds a valid certificate of 
proper grade authorizing service as 
a librarian, or a valid elementary 
school teacher’s certificate if he is 
employed to serve in an elementary 
school, or a secondary school certi- 
ficate if he is employed to serve ina 
secondary school.” The same Code 
states that “any librarian when em- 
ployed full time as librarian, or serv- 
ing full time, partly as librarian and 
partly as teacher, shall rank as a 
teacher.’’s Such teacher status gives 
California school librarians their 
salary, tenure, and retirement bene- 
fits. 

Classroom collections still out- 
number centralized libraries in the 
elementary schools, which employ 
many teacher-librarians. The trend 
in the elementary field, however, 
seems to be toward hiring trained 
librarians to centralize the work of 
clerical assistants, as in Beverly 
Hills Elementary School District, 
or to employ fully trained full-time 
librarians, as in Long Beach Ele- 
mentary Schools. 











Centralized libraries predominate 
at the junior and senior high school 
and junior college levels. The larger 
junior and senior high schools em- 
ploy full-time library school gradu- 
ates, and the junior colleges usually 
demand a master’s degree in addi- 
tion to library training. Local 
municipal or county civil service 
laws, especially in the larger units, 
stress graduation from library 
schools which are accredited by the 
American Library Association. In 
addition, they may demand teach- 
ing or library experience, resident 
status, or other qualifications. The 
larger cities maintain centralized 
school library offices which order 
and process library materials, thus 
freeing the school librarian from 
technical detail for actual service 
to the school population. 

There are three training agencies 
in California which prepare librar- 
ians for school library state certifi- 
cation. Established in 1919, the 
University of California School of 
Librarianship at Berkeley is the 
only Type 1 library school in the 
state, accredited by both the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the 
California State Board of Educa- 
tion for preparation which leads to 
either or both the special school 
library certificate or a Master of 
Arts degree in librarianship. 

Taking over the alumni of the 
Los Angeles Library School, which 
functioned from 1914-1932, the 
University of Southern California’s 
Graduate School of Library Science 
was opened in 1936 and accredited 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion as a Type II library school in 
1938. It is authorized by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Edu- 
cation to prepare students for the 
special school library certificate. 

Although not accredited by the 
American Library Association, San 
Jose State College has a Librarian- 
ship Department which is author- 
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ized by the California Department 
of Education to prepare students 
for the special credential in li- 
brarianship. 

All school library credentials are 
granted from the Sacramento office 
of the California State Board of 
Education. A credential must be 
filed in the Board of Education of- 
fices of the county in which it is to 
be used before the school librarian 
is issued a certificate to teach or 
can draw a salary. 

Interested prospective school li- 
brarians may obtain details of regu- 
lations for requirements and appli- 
cations for credentials for librarian- 
ship or teaching by consulting the 
accredited library schools, or by 
writing to the California State De- 
partment of Education, Division of 
Credentials, in the Library-Courts 
Building, Sacramento 14, Califor- 
nia, or to Mrs. Ruth Hendrickson, 
Assistant Credentials Technician, 
California State Department of 
Education at 217 West First Street, 
Los Angeles 12, California. Re- 
prints of leaflets from “Bulletin of 
the California State Department of 
Education,” vol. XV, No. 1, March, 
1946, are especially helpful. 

a 
BULLETINS WANTED 

The U.S. Office of Education re- 
cently requested back issues of the 
Bulletin, so your editor would ap- 
preciate the gift of any that you 
have to donate. 

Issues particularly needed for the 
files of the Bulletin of the School 
Library Association of California to 
meet such requests for old numbers 
include: March, 1947; November, 
1946; May, 1945; and all issues 
earlier than January, 1945. 

When you clear out your shelves 
this spring, please send any of these 
old Bulletins you can spare to the 
Editor, E. Ben Evans, Bakersfield 
High School and Junior College, 

3akersfield, California. 








Important as has been the con- 
tribution of California writers to 
adult literature, the true picture of 
our literary background would not 
be presented if the work of Califor- 
nia writers for children was not 
given special mention. True, this 
work came much later than in the 
adult field and was slower in flow- 
ering; however, this is universally 
true in every age and nation. One 
can readily name all the great ju- 
venile classics appearing before this 
century and then, unless he be an 
expert in the field, he will name 
books written for adults but delib- 
erately taken over by the younger 
generation, as “Huckleberry Finn,” 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” and many others. Despite 
Newbery’s attempts in the 18th 
century to print children’s books in 
England, his publications of last- 
ing value are very limited. Our own 
early California lovers of children 
were far more interested in getting 
schools started and text-books writ- 
ten than in enriching the lives of 
children by creative literature. So 
we find John Swett and many other 
school men_ spending laborious 
hours over spellers, arithmetics and 
books on word analysis, when, I sus- 
pect, they would rather have been 
telling tales of fairies, nymphs, and 
Greek heroes. 

Our first outstanding child’s book 
was not written by a native Califor- 
nian, though she had spent many 
years in Santa Barbara. When 
working in the Silver St. Kinder- 
garten, Kate Douglas Wiggin felt 
the need of stories for her work and 
out of this need she wrote “Patsy” 
which became one of the early ju- 
venile classics. Years later David 
Snedden, majoring in education at 
Stanford, wished to write a per- 
fectly authentic story of California 
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Some California Writers .. . 


OLIVE POWELL 
John Swett Junior High School 
San Francisco 


Indians so interestingly that chil- 
dren would find it thoroughly en- 
tertaining, and so he gave us “Do- 
cas, The Indian Boy” which has 
been as completely accepted by chil- 
dren as has Monica Shannon’s 
“California Fairy Tales.” 

Another Stanford graduate, also 
a school man, Howard Pease has 
made a lasting contribution to 
adolescent literature. Pease, while 
teaching in Stockton, began to feel 
the urge to write, and despite his 
lack of an assured income, hired an 
old typewriter and began what has 
proved to be a most profitable ca- 
reer turning out almost a book a 
vear for his delighted boy readers. 
He was the one writer of boy’s fic- 
tion whose books were chosen to be 
printed in pocket editions to be dis- 
tributed to the armed forces. A list 
of his books sounds like a Pied 
Piper call to the boyhood of Ameri- 
ca. Hear the ring of adventure in 
these titles: “The Tattooed Man,” 
“The Jinx Ship,” “Shanghai Pas- 
sage,” “The Gypsy Caravan,” 
“Secret Cargo,” “The Ship With- 
out a Crew,” “‘Wind in the Rig- 
ging,” “Hurricane Weather,” “Fog- 
horns,” “Jungle River,” “High- 
road to Adventure,’ “The Black 
Tanker,” “Night Boat,” “Long 
Wharf,” and his 1946 book “Heart 
of Danger.” Many of these have a 
San Francisco background. 

The period between Snedden and 
Pease is characterized by a dearth 
of outstanding California books for 
children. When one realizes that 
the first public children’s library in 
California—that in San Francisco 
—just last month celebrated its 
50th anniversary, while our state is 








now preparing to commemorate its 
100 years of statehood, one sees 
that children’s claims to recognition 
in creative literature come slowly. 
However, the last two decades have 
been marked by an affluence of ju- 
venile literature of the finest qual- 
ity written by Californians, either 
native or residents. One such a 
writer is Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
who until recently had lived for ten 
years in Berkeley, and whose writ- 
ings are little marked by her New 
England ancestry, for it is of the 
West she dreams and writes. Her 
best stories are: “Lone Rider,” 
“The Mystery of Navajo Canon,” 
“On the Golden Trail,” “The Open 
Range,” “Ox-team Miracle,” 
“Wheels Toward the West.” 

Another late comer to our state is 
Agnes D. Hewes, the daughter of 
former teachers and missionaries in 
Arabia where she spent her girl- 
hood. It is of the Far East, the 
Crusades and the Middle Ages that 
she is concerned in her earliest 
books as these titles will reveal: 
“Swords on the Sea,” “Sword of 
Roland Arnot,” “Spice and the 
Devil’s Cave,” “Boy of the Lost 
Crusade.” 


Since her coming to San Fran- 
cisco she has become interested in 
the destiny of her adopted state 
and has given us three outstanding 
books of the West, “The Iron Doc- 
tor,” the story of the building of 
the Bay Bridge, “Two Oceans to 
Canton,” which deals with the early 
Clipper ships in Pacific waters, and 
“Jackhammer,” the story of high- 
way building in the West. All Mrs. 
Hewes’ books deserve a place in the 
hearts and lives of growing boys 
for they are marked by those traits 
which make a satisfactory youth’s 
book, namely a wholesome atmos- 
phere, an exciting plot which sus- 
tains interest, clear, beautiful 
language and simplicity of style. 

Another book for the middle teen- 
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age group which appeared in 1946, 
and which should receive proper at- 
tention is Mrs. Dorothy Erskine’s 
“Russia’s Story,” a wholly dispas- 
sionate revelation of what makes 
Russia tick. Mrs. Erskine is the 
wife of a San Francisco lawyer 
and, though written in a most in- 
teresting style, one feels in her book 
the influence of a legal mind tem- 
pered with a lively interest in hu- 
manity. 

The ten to twelve age group has 
been especially blessed by the work 
of two California women, Katherine 
Wigmore Eyre and Doris Gates. 
Mrs. Eyre’s “Susan’s Safe Harbor,” 
a story of a little girl’s adjustment 
to life in the crowded Italian quar- 
ter of San Francisco, “Spurs for 
Antonia,” the story of a little Bos- 
ton girl transplanted to a cattle 
ranch in Monterey County, and the 
best ten year old girl’s book of this 
year or almost any year, “Star in 
the Willow,” a book which is caus- 
ing the greatest excitement among 
seventh grade girls, make no mean 
contribution to the juvenile litera- 
ture of this state. “Star in the 
Willow” is the story of a little 
Mexican girl who comes with her 
aunt and uncle to work on a ranch 
in Southern California. Of course 
she makes friends not only with 
her beloved patron and his family, 
but with the most beautiful horse 
in the world, a perfect palomino, 
whose coming colt, if it also be per- 
fectly marked, will lift the mort- 
gage on the ranch. How Nita saves 
the new foaled colt and thus the 
ranch makes a beautiful story of 
faith, loyalty, and fearlessness. 

Doris Gates is a trained librarian, 
long on the staff of the San Jose 
State College where she taught li- 
brarianship. Among her books are 
“North Fork,” “Sensible Kate,” 
“Sarah’s Idea,” “Blue Willow.” The 
last named book, “Blue Willow,” is 
one of the sweetest stories to come 








out of the depression, a perfect 
antidote for “Grapes of Wrath” 
which, fortunately, no child reads. 
Little Janey Larkin, the daughter 
of an itinerant worker who had lost 
his home in the Dust Bowl, never 
sinks socially nor emotionally to 
the depth of their economic status 
because through all their misery 
the family retain possession of a 
beautiful blue willow plate which is 
Janey’s pride and joy. How near 
she comes to losing it and the ad- 
justments the family make in la- 
boring camps constitute the plot of 
a story which every little girl of ten 
to twelve must read and many 
adults should read. 


Valenti Angelo, once a bus boy at 
the Fairmont Hotel, from whose 
windows he could look out upon 
Telegraph Hill with its teeming 
children, has written a charming 
story in “The Hill of Little Mir- 
acles” of the faith of the Hill dwell- 
ers, in whose minds every event is 
an act of God’s Mercy and the tini- 
est bit of good luck is a Miracle. It 
is a beautiful story of goodness, 
kindness and love wholly devoid of 
sentimentality and mawkishness. 


In this same age group comes 
Wolo with his irrestible animal 
stories illustrated by himself in his 
whimsical style, “Amanda,” “The 
Secret of the Ancient Oak,” “Sir 
Archibald” and this year’s book, 
“Friendship Valley.” The entire 
family will enjoy his books. Other 
more strictly picture books are be- 
ing produced by the Robinsons of 
Los Angeles. 


Thus today many Californians, 
which the length of this discussion 
forbids even the naming, much less 
the list of their books, are busy pro- 
ducing a literature which children 
of today and the future will read 
and love. 


The duty facing us as librarians 





is to be alert to these worthwhile 
books and be ever ready to offer a 
competition to the highly spiced 
movie stuff, the inane funnies, the 
stupid radio programs and the over- 
sexed magazines, which attack the 
child from every vantage point; for 
such is human nature that the lurid 
is always more persuasive than the 
sane, the beautiful, and the normal. 


a | 
School Library Symposium 


The April, 1947, issue of the 
“California Journal of Secondary 
Education” is devoted to a sym- 
posium on the library in the sec- 
ondary schools of California. The 
major problems of the library are 
introduced by Alexander Frazier, 
Curriculum Coordinator, Division 
of Secondary Education, Los An- 
geles County Schools, in an interest- 
ing article entitled, “The New Li- 
brarian in Our School.” This is fol- 
lowed by a series of brief articles 
contributed by California educators 
and school librarians, on the library 
in audio-visual education, in guid- 
ance, in adult education, in voca- 
tional education, in junior high 
school, in senior high school, in 
junior college, and in the small high 
school. 


Among the members of the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia who have contributed to this 
special issue are Katherine F. Gib- 
son, Bess Landfear, Maurine S. 
Hardin, Elizabeth Scott, Eugenia 
McCabe, Elizabeth Neal, Louise 
Roewekamp, Pauline Clark, Esther 
Jensen, Mary Lins, and E. Ben 
Evans. 


Single copies of this April, 1947, 
issue on school library problems 
are available from the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley 4, Califor- 
nia, at fifty cents each, postpaid. 









































School Librarian's Golden Treasury . . . 


The year’s at the spring, the day’s at the morn, 
I’m up before seven, my eyes still dew-pearled. 
The car’s on the wing, the office is jammed; 
A bell starts the day in my library world. 


Across the room of a sudden came the flame 
Of flowers placed in loveliest array 

And straight was an hour of happiness for me; 
A lover of flowers had graced my library day. 


Hence! Out, ye child of mischief, 

Get ye out! 
Is this your property that ye dare 
Cull out pictures from these books? 
Go to the office, fall upon your excuses, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on such vandalism! 


Full many a love is born to blush and beam 
About the tables or by book shelves screened. 
Full many a tender glance and fond hand clasp 
Our Mary views and blesses lad and lass. 


Out, out vile spot! 
Is this the face of good Queen Bess I see 
With mustache and with horns bedeck’d? 
Or Avon’s Bard with horn shell rims 
To modernize his sombre countenance? 
Oh, oh, oh, can all the ink eradicator of the library 
Make this little book clean again! 


The last bell tolls the knell of parting day, 
The eager feet pass quickly on their way! 
They stack the tables high with careless glee 
And leave the place to janitor and me! 


Hear the steady class bells, passing bells, 

What a shift of boys and girls their welcome sound foretells! 

How they jingle, jingle, jingle; books are stamped in one mad twinkle; 
And the tintinabulation sounds in all the conversation 

At the passing of the bells, bells, bells, bells; 

At the happy last dismissal of the bells. 
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School Li- 
brary As- 


sociation of 
California 
is happy to 
welcome 
you to the 
ma Bex As 
Conference 
in “San 


Francisco. 





This is a 
big event 


for us all, and we want to help make 
it enjoyable and profitable. With 
wartime restrictions lifted, we re- 
joice in the feeling of being able to 
shift into a new phase of usefulness. 


There is little question in the 
mind of any librarian on the im- 
portance of reading for illumination 
and understanding. Nor is there any 
question about the urgency of the 
need to sell this idea. As always, 
the intangible foes of progress 
work more subtly than the tangible, 
but we are in the favorable position 
of being able to employ both 
weapons, if we can ambush the 
dragon of deadly routine and make 
our positions the vital, creative 
functions they can and should be. 
We are aware of the dangers of 
trivia. 

Through the years, California 
school librarians have endeavored 
to develop an organization that 
would best serve their needs. After 
several modifications, it was decid- 
ed the best results would be ob- 
tained by having a Northern and a 
Southern section, each with its own 
officers and committees, and a state 
organization to establish unity of 
purpose as well as of action. 


— 


KATHERINE F. GIBSON 


President, School Library Association 
of California 


The state officers are chosen 
from the North and South alter- 
nately, always with both sections 
equally represented. 

The state executive board in- 
cludes the two section presidents as 
well as the state officers and chair- 
men of state committees. 


For an official publication the 
sections combine in issuing the 
Bulletin. This we feel does a very 
important job in keeping us inform- 
ed on library activities and pro- 
gress. 

Since a professional committee is 
formed for each section, the two 
chairmen serve with a state chair- 
man to form the state professional 
committee. This year their activi- 
ties have centered in the sections. 
Miss Dora Smith of the Northern 
Section and her committee contin- 
ued a study on the adequacy of li- 
brary training for school librarians 
in the library schools in California. 
Questionnaires were sent out to 
past graduates and the answers 
tabulated. The resulting excellent 
suggestions were sent to all train- 
ing institutions in California and to 
A.L.A. 


Miss Edna E. Anderson, Southern 
Section chairman and her commit- 
tee, in cooperation with Mr. Alex- 
ander Frazier of the L. A. County 
Schools arranged an institute ses- 
sion on the subject, “Providing for 
maximum use and development of 
the school library”, presented by a 
very able panel. 

Upon Miss Fullwood’s recommen- 
dation, a special committee was 
formed in 1946, during Miss Pat- 
ton’s presidency, to start work ona 








“Manual of Practice.” This com- 
mittee carried over to this year to 
complete its task. The work under 
the chairmanship of Miss Alice 
Stoeltzing of Long Beach is of in- 
estimable value. As the Associa- 
tion has grown and the number of 
section committees have increased 
and state committees have been 
added, a clarification of duties and 
practice was necessary. This com- 
mittee has done a monumental job 
and has our deepest respect and 
thanks for its invaluable contribu- 
tion. 

Miss Daisy Lake and her commit- 
tee did their stint on the consti- 
tution, bringing it abreast of grow- 
ing ideas. Revising a constitution 
is a job one needs to work on to ap- 
preciate fully. 

Miss Lucile Wester and Miss 
Abbie Doughty finished their work 
on the Philippine book drive. They 
spent the final money collected on 
unabridged dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias and some individual titles. 
Mr. Dionisio’s telegram of thanks 
should be preserved to promote in- 
terracial understanding. 


The biennial directory came out 
this year under the chairmanship 
of Miss Pauline Clark and the two 
membership chairmen from the sec- 
tions, another time-consuming piece 
of work too easily taken for grant- 
ed 

School librarians were fortunate 
indeed to have the opportunity of 
contributing articles on all phases 
of the school librarians’ problems 
for a special library issue of the 
“California Journal of Secondary 
Education.” For this opportunity 
to put our problems into print we 
thank Miss Phebe Ward, editor, and 
also Mr. E. Ben Evans, editor of our 
own Bulletin. Mr. Cragun, a mem- 


ber of Miss Doughty’s publicity 
committee, has an article published 
in “Western Journal of Education” 
for January. 
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The President attended the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association Educa- 
tional Council meetings at Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. This pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity for 
making contacts and should in the 
future be used as a means for pro- 
moting library welfare. 

This year our State Association 
held its first meeting since 1940. 
We met at Monterey in November, 
enjoyed old California hospitality, 
set our course for the year, re- 
ceived inspiration from excellent 
speakers and renewed old friend- 
ships. It was very worthwhile. 

The last, biggest, and best of our 
year’s efforts were directed toward 
the A.L.A. meeting. Miss Van 
Deusen, vice-chairman of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, Mrs. Hardin as Califor- 
nia representative on the local com- 
mittee and Miss Landfear as of- 
ficial representative of the School 
Library Association of California, 
together with their committees, 
worked long and effectively. 

To these persons and all commit- 
tees workers we can only say, 
“thanks a million.” For the rest of 
us, let’s remember as we pay our 
dues, that those dues pay only for 
a few things, never for the labor 
that goes into work done. Labors 
of love are repaid in kind. There 
are times when it is a great satis- 
faction to be repaid in love and 
friendship. And so we work to- 
gether. 

o——_—_——_ 


(Continued from Page 7) 
SERVICE TO RURAL SCHOOLS 


Almost all California county li- 
braries serve the schools in some 
such manner, although Ventura and 
Napa are the only county libraries 
beside Kern which have bookmo- 
biles. 











Highlights --Southern Section . . . 


in our 
coun try 
there has 
developed a 
Ss ym pathy 
toward 
progress, a 
whole- 
hearted 
welcoming 
of the 
“new,” and 
~ a habit of 

looking 
forward. As an association, we of 
the Southern Section of the School 
Library Association of California 
feel that we are in step with this 
American attitude, and we tradi- 
tionally plan and work to enlarge 
our horizons, but once a year we re- 
verse this procedure. We stop to 
look back, we check our accomplish- 
ments for the year, and we evalu- 
ate the things we have done. 


A review of the highlights for the 
year in the Southern Section indi- 
cates rewarding professional effort 
for those members, committee 
chairmen, and officers who have 
contributed generously of their 
time and talents for furthering li- 
brary work. 





The program of monthly book re- 
views which was initiated in 1930 
has continued to lend character to 
the meetings in the South. The 
friendliness and helpfulness which 
make our Book Breakfasts happy 
informal occasions were evident at 


the six well-attended meetings 


scheduled from October through 
April. At the first meeting Mrs. 
Ruth Tuck, author of “Not with the 
Fist,” was presented by Miss Hope 
Potter. 


Dr. Hazel Pulling, of the 
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FLORENCE RINIKER 
Southern Section President, 
School Library Association of California 


School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and her 
students in Book Selection were an 
interested audience for reviews 
slanted toward the usefulness of 
the books in a school library. In 
March, Miss Jasmine Britton pre- 
sented Mrs. Bertha Mahoney Miller, 
who, as an enthusiastic first-time 
visitor to California, spoke of her 
impressions of the west and her 
work with the famous Horn Book. 


The excellent committee in 
charge of the Book Breakfasts was 
headed by Miss Marjorie Schram- 
ling who presided at those meet- 
ings. Difficulties were experienced 
this year in securing a large supply 
of interesting and suitable books 
for school use and many times 
books were rejected. Vroman’s Book 
Store, Pasadena, continued to sup- 
ply books for review, a _ service 
which the members of the School 
Library Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, deeply appreciate. The meet- 
ings were held at Manning’s Coffee 
Shop at 319 West Fifth Street 
where ease of accessibility contrib- 
uted to good attendance. Several 
meetings taxed the seating capac- 
ity of the room. 


Special meetings were planned 
for December and May to replace 
the regular Book Breakfasts. The 
Christmas Institute meeting was 
held at the Elk’s Club. Dr. Richard 
Vollrath, physicist from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
speaking on “Constructive Aspects 
of Atomic Energy” gave a lucid ex- 
planation of atomic fission and its 
peacetime uses. After luncheon, 








Monroe Manning recounted in an 
amusing manner his wartime serv- 
ice with Maurice Evans in a talk 
called “G. I. Joe Meets Bill Shake- 
speare.”’ 


The May meeting held at the 
beautiful Huntington Hotel in 
Pasadena, opened with a business 
meeting followed by the installa- 
tion of the new officers. Miss Jane 
Taylor, speaker for the morning 
session, discussed “Designing as a 
Career.” A special luncheon guest 
was Benedict Freedman, co-author 
of “Mrs. Mike.” Following the 
luncheon, Miss Atkinson, an ex- 
change teacher, talked to the group 
and read Burns’ poetry in a mem- 
orable fashion. 


Miss Helen O’Conor and the 
members of her program commit- 
tee were responsible for securing 
the speakers and author guest for 
the December and May meetings 
while Miss Elsie I. Hill and her 
committee made the arrangements 
and acted as hostesses. Publicity 
for the meetings was placed in pro- 
fessional journals, Los Angeles 
newspapers, and papers in neigh- 
boring communities by Miss Esther 
Schuster and her committee, who 
handled this work most effectively 
and for the first time had regular 
announcements of all Book Break- 
fasts in the Los Angeles papers. 


In contrast to the thirty-seven 
members listed for the state asso- 
ciation on their first membership 
list which appeared in 1915, a mem- 
bership committee under the direc- 
tion of Miss Una Primmer reported 
a Southern Section membership of 
202. Collaborating with Miss Paul- 
ine Clark of the Northern Section, 
they compiled an up-to-date Di- 
rectory of School Librarians for 
California. 

The professional committee under 
the direction of Miss Edna E. An- 
derson continued the work so ably 
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initiated by the preceding group. 
The result was a November insti- 
tute session planned in collabora- 
tion with the Los Angeles County 
Schools. The subject of the panel 
discussion was “Providing for 
Maximum Use and Development of 
the School Library.” Members of 
the panel were: Miss Elizabeth 
Neal, Miss Lois Fannin, Miss Mar- 
jorie Van Deusen, and Mr. Alexan- 
der Frazier. Plans for an insti- 
tute session next year were initia- 
ted and letters were written con- 
cerning the problem of training li- 
brarians. 

The Bulletin was most success- 
fully handled by the state Bulletin 
editor, Mr. E. Ben Evans, who also 
acted as editor of the Southern Sec- 
tion. 

Miss Winifred Andrews, C.T.A. 
representative, attended meetings 
of the Southern Council and the 
legislative committee. 

Having Miss Marjorie Van Deu- 
sen, vice-chairman of the American 
Association of School Librarians, 
as a member of Southern Section 
was an inspiration to our group. 


At the April meeting of the 
California Library Association, 
Southern Section, we were repre- 
sented by Miss Marion Horton at 
the morning business session. In 
the afternoon, Miss Helen Iredell 
led a panel discussion on “Teen 
Age Books”. Speakers were Miss 
Nance O’Neall and Miss Elizabeth 
Elliott. 


In retrospect, the year for South- 
ern Section has been one of hard 
work accomplished and achieve- 
ments of which the members, com- 
mittee chairmen, and officers who 
have made this progress possible 
may justifiably be proud. After 
our brief backward glance, we 
again look forward and extend to 
the new officers our greetings and 
good wishes for the coming year. 





Highlights---Northern Section . . . 








High- 
lights 
of the 
year’s 
work re- 
veal pro- 
fe ssional 
progr ess, 
along 
with en- 
thu sia sm 
and inter- 
est on the 
part of 
the officers and committee mem- 
bers. It has been a satisfaction and 
honor to serve during this year. 
Especially noteworthy are the fol- 
lowing projects: 





The audio-visual committee re- 
ported the development of a pro- 
gram used with success at the 
Everett Junior High School in San 
Francisco, where there is a teacher 
in charge of visual aids. Their li- 
brarian, who is the chairman of 
this committee, said, “It is not 
unique, but it has proved very suc- 
cessful and our experiences might 
be helpful to other schools that are 
organizing a program of this type.” 


The professional committee con- 
cluded a two year project on a ques- 
tionaire to determine the existing 
weaknesses in the training for 
school librarianship. Questionaires 
were sent to one hundred school 
librarians, fifty replies were re- 
ceived. No specific recommenda- 
tions have been made by the com- 
mittee, “however, they sincerely 
hope that the questionaire will 
prove of value in pointing out weak- 
nesses that exist at the present 
time.” 


MAURINE S. HARDIN 
Northern Section President 
School Library Association of California 


The elementary school committee 
did a splendid piece of work in com- 
piling a useful bibliography on Cali- 
fornia, available from Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Hulse, Coloma Elementary 
School, 4623 T St., Sacramento, 
California, for a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


“A Checklist for School Li- 
brarians” based on A.L.A. stand- 
ards was sent to school administra- 
tors in the northern section. Re- 
sults were desired for comparison 
with those made in the southern 
section. 


This was a time-consuming ef- 
fort, entailing additional work for 
several of the officers and com- 
mittee members who combined 
forces on this special committee for 
the checklist. From its results it 
is hoped that librarians will obtain 
more clerical assistance. 


Summaries of the checklist were 
sent to those administrators who 
expressed their interest by their re- 
sponses. Many valuable comments 
were made. The results, some of 
which are highlighted here, are sig- 
nificant: 


A majority of high school li- 
braries do not meet national stand- 
ards in the following respects: 


1. They do not have adequate read- 
ing room space. 


2. They do not have clerical assist- 
ance for the librarian, leaving her 
to do routine tasks, instead of coun- 
seling and helping students, for 
which she is trained. 


3. They do not have textbook clerks 
in larger schools. 











4. They do not provide adequate 
conference rooms. 


5. Improvements, such as accousti- 
cal ceilings, are lacking. 


A majority of high school li- 
braries do meet national library 
standards in the following respects: 


1. Their librarian is_ specifically 
trained for her job. 

2. The library equipment is ade- 
quate. 


3. The book collection, including 
current magazines, pamphlets, up- 
to-date reference books, etc., is ade- 
quate (one-third of northern Cali- 
fornia high schools fail to meet this 
requirement, however.) 


4. The library offers a majority of 
services recommended by national 
library standards, either occasion- 
ally or regularly. 


The program committee, follow- 
ing the recommendations of the 
council, planned one spring meet- 
ing at the Claremont Hotel in 
Berkeley. This was scheduled so 
that it would not interfere with at- 
tendance of our membership at the 
state meeting in Monterey, in No- 
vember, or the coming A.L.A. con- 
vention in San Francisco, in June, 
1947. We were honored to have 
Miss Miriam Snow, former chair- 
man of the American Association 
of School Librarians, as our guest. 
Miss Snow was vacationing in the 
bay region. 

Following the luncheon, group 
discussions at various grade levels 
proved to be profitable problem 
clinics. Among the mutual prob- 
lems discussed were the recruiting 
and training of the school library 
staff, the scheduling of class visits, 
the taking of inventory, the organi- 
zation and circulation of audio- 
visual aids, encouraging reading for 
pleasure, making the faculty more 
library conscious, instruction in the 
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use of the library, and co-operation 
between public and school libraries. 
Exhibits of books and materials 
added stimulation to an exception- 
ally well-planned program. 


Our California Teachers Associa- 
tion representative reported a step 
toward better teacher use of school 
libraries. When Dr. Schorling’s 
“Bill of Rights” for teachers was 
presented to the California Teach- 
ers Association Bay Section Coun- 
cil it was possible to have added to 
the requirement that teachers have 
time each day for the preparation 
of materials, “That one period each 
day should be spent in the school li- 
brary examining and reading li- 
brary and curriculum materials.” 


Compiling and editing the “Man- 
ual” of suggestions for officers of 
the association was a project com- 
mon to both sections and the state 
officers. All officers and chairmen 
worked diligently to be sure this 
material was all-inclusive. The end- 
less hours involved for the editors 
are shown in the excellent results. 
Their fine work cannot be too high- 
ly praised. 


Another project common to both 
sections has been that of planning 
hospitality for the American Li- 
brary Association. Committee 
meetings and volumes of corres- 
pondence have been involved. It is 
our hope that our visitors will know 
the warmth of our welcome. Miss 
Marjorie Van Deusen, vice-chair- 
man of our American Association of 
School Librarians, proved to be an 
inspiring leader whose plans we all 
sought to execute according to her 
wishes. 


For this year I am grateful. To 
the officers who succeed us I can 
wish nothing finer than that they 
have co-operation and guidance in 
the same full measure that we have 
enjoyed in 1946-47. 





A Salute to S.L.ALC. . . 


On August 15, 1947, the School 
Library Association of California 
will be thirty-two years of age. We 
are approaching the mature years 
of growth still vigorous and 
healthy, thus far having avoided 
the crystallized form which so 
many tradition-loving professional 
groups assume. We are still young 
because our work has just begun. 

The first efforts of our associa- 
tion were rightly directed at the 
establishment of standards for cer- 
tification. Formed to “further the 
interest in school library work in 
California,” the S.L.A.C. by March 
27, 1916, saw the first credentials 
issued to certain of their members, 
and in May, 1917, the association 
helped secure the recognition of li- 
brarians as teachers under state 
law. This was great progress, but 
there have been other marks of suc- 
cess. Surveys of library standards, 
surveys of the training programs of 
school librarians, investigations of 
salary schedules, recruiting meth- 
ods, and the resources of school li- 
braries followed through the years. 

All these accomplishments were 
tangible ones. What of the in- 
tangible achievements? In many 
ways the intangible results loom 
even larger. Most of the intangible 
marks of progress were spearhead- 
ed by the work of small groups of 
zealous leaders within the associa- 
tion. Year by year efforts have been 
made to secure for school librarians 
salary schedules equal to those of 
teachers, as well as equal considera- 
tion as to hours and work assign- 
ments. Counselling with the train- 
ing centers, the association has 
helped plan the curricula to suit the 
growing needs of the school li- 
brarians. By sending representa- 
tives into other professional organi- 
zations, we have strengthened our 


MARVIN W. CRAGUN 


Sacramento College 


own position and helped others 
through cooperation. Side by side 
with teachers, we have taken part 
in institutes and conferences, as 
well as conducted some workshops 
for our own members. High on the 
list is the splendid morale built by 
the association’s Bulletin. 

Book drives, articles in profes- 
sional magazines, long arduous 
work in committees, recruiting new 
students for our library schools, 
serving with teachers on commit- 
tees to raise professional standards, 
and holding joint meetings where 
north and south exchanged ideas— 
all these brought fine, but often in- 
tangible, benefits for our profes- 
sion. 

Probably the most valuable 
achievements of our association 
have been those long range pro- 
jects which had the aim of stimu- 
lating school librarians to strive for 
higher personal standards, to spare 
no effort to merit equal rank with 
teachers, and to draw both north 
and south together as a more tight- 
ly knit organization of earnest pro- 
fessional librarians. 

As was suggested, our work has 
scarcely begun. We must strive for 
a wider representation in our mem- 
bership throughout the state. We 
must infuse more life into some of 
those projects which have failed to 
accomplish complete results. And 
last, but very important, we must 
establish stronger bonds with our 
national associations. 

Proudly we salute you, S.L.A.C., 
and the progress already made, but 
we are also proud that the oppor- 
tunities for future service are even 
greater than any you have as yet 
attempted. 
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S.L.AC. Officers for 1947-48 .. . 











BESS LANDFEAR 
State President 


President...... ; 


Vice-President 7 e ‘ <7 - 
District Librarian, Kern County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield High School and Junior College, Bakersfield 


Secretary....... 
Treasurer....... 


Editor of Bulletin...... a ; - ; 
Junior Librarian, Commerce High School, San Francisco 


Associate Editor of Bulletin Ranbioaitnos 
Assistant Librarian, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach 


NEW STATE OFFICERS 


‘ = ‘ sedticante Bess Landfear 
Librarian, Visual Aids Division, Bureau of Texts and Libraries 
San Francisco 


E. Ben Evans 


Sits ateabesised onecueccashhiveiaheusidonah ceasaadaiecetc ane: ian ae me 
Librarian, Frick Junior High School, Oakland 


i orsabiitcisden ai cncoetel = lait Dorothy Smith 
Assistant Librarian, Long Beach City College, Long Beach 


Mary Lins 


Mary Fleck 


NEW SOUTHERN SECTION OFFICERS 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 


Treasurer 


scsatcteu bcteaskactaenkensintpuipsactentiniaatabeneeteiria Helen Iredell, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach 
s--s+---ee----Margaret Jackson, Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica 

Sania gabccees tuctaceomeniaianceaatnte Alice Stoeltzing, Stephens Jr. High School, Long Beach 

A tabehipeiietelaataainne Katherine Phillips, Harvard School, North Hollywood 


NEW NORTHERN SECTION OFFICERS 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 


Treasurer 


Director 


sleineuanagusbeiicodenatdaaiie Harriet Baker, Monterey Union High School, Monterey 
jemi Mrs. Erma Robison, Prescott Junior High School, Oakland 
Seiataniaas Frances Whitehead, Pacific Grove High School, Pacific Grove 


Nan Sykes, Edison High School, Stockton 


neaneeucenebe Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin, Frick Junior High School, Oakland 





PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


Photographs interpreting school 
library services are needed by the 
A.L.A. office to meet the demands 
of people wanting illustrations for 
books and magazines and of other 
librarians looking for new ideas. 

Suggested subjects for pictures, 
which the A.L.A. will buy, include: 
type of lighting, flooring, windows; 
anything unusual in the arrange- 
ment of furniture; adjustments to 
difficult situations; picture book 
racks, exhibit cases, book shelves 
that are different; and the use of 
library books in the classroom. Try 


nie. 


to portray excitement and interest 
in using books. Include only two or 
three students in the pictures ; omit 
the librarian. 

On the back of the picture write 
the thing the picture is attempting 
to portray, the name, address, size, 
grades, and date of building of 
school, the number of librarians 
and clerks, and the name of the li- 
brarian. A pencil sketch of the 
floor plan is invaluable, but do not 
send blueprints. 

Pictures should be sent to Miss 
Mildred Batchelder, American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 











Tricks of The Trade . . 


In this last issue of our Bulletin 
your editors wish to express their 
sincere appreciation and thanks to 
librarians all over the state whose 
fine cooperation and excellent sug- 
gestions made possible this page. 
During the summer don’t forget to 
jot down your favorite “trick” and 
send it to the editors, so that next 
November’s issue can offer short- 
cuts to jobs we all have to do. 


Miss Marguerite Grayson, senior 
librarian of Commerce High School, 
San Francisco, again sends us an- 
other suggestion for combining stu- 
dent interests and publicity for the 
library. Each week a different stu- 
dent whose duty it is to sit at the 
attendance desk and check passes, 
keep statistical figures, etc. com- 
piles a list of ten articles appearing 
in current issues of magazines 
which she found especially inter- 
esting. This list is mimeographed, 
posted on the student bulletin 
board in the library and copies are 
sent to each home room. Each week 
a different period is given the 
privilege of compiling the lists 
which have aroused a great deal of 
interest among the students and 
have done much to stimulate maga- 
zine reading. 

Miss Lillian Morehouse of Palo 
Alto High School, Palo Alto, sends 
in the four fine following tips to 
save time and energy. She says: 

1. At the Palo Alto Senior High 
School Library a card file is made 
for the book condensations in the 
Readers Digest. They are listed 
both by author and title, so that 
when a teacher wishes to use a 
group for a certain reading, they 
may be found quickly. 

2. The same thing is done for 
all collections of short stories. 
Whenever a new collection is added 
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to the library, the contents is check- 
ed with the author and title cards 
already on hand. Where duplicates 
occur, they are added on the origi- 
nal cards in order to cut down on 
the bulk of the file. This has been 
found much quicker than to use the 
printed indexes to short stories 
which are not up-to-date and often 
do not list our collections. A 
similar index to one-act plays is 
contemplated when time permits. 


3. Our vertical file is divided 
into sections such as writers, social 
science, biography and miscellan- 
eous. In order to insure that a 
pamphlet gets back into the cor- 
rect section, a sticker is typed out 
of Dennison gummed paper and 
pasted at the bottom of the pamph- 
let. These are made in advance in 
considerable numbers, and are then 
very quickly attached when needed. 


4. Series of pamphlets, such as 
Headline books, Public Affairs, 
Town Meeting and Foreign Policy 
Reports are listed under broad gen- 
eral headings as they arrive. Then 
when material is needed on health 
insurance, for example, the list for 
United States is quickly scanned in- 
stead of flipping the pile of pamph- 
lets. 


Miss Dolores Dillon of Lincoln 
Junior High School, Sacramento, 
writes: Have you ever 


1. Used your school book order 
ecards as shelf list cards? Just 
punch holes in the bottom and 
stamp with the accession number. 


Then all your data for replace- 
ments, additional orders, etc., is 
right there on your shelf list card. 
2. Made out your order cards 
throughout the year and arranged 
them in general class numbers? 
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Then at the time of ordering books 
you find you have your selections 
ready except for a few minor de- 
tails. 

3. Arranged your book jackets 
in a special box or drawer in alpha- 
betical order by subject. You’d be 
surprised how many times you can 
use them on bulletin boards and 
how easily you can locate them. 
Posters received from government 
agencies and private organizations 
can also be handled in this same 
way. 


Mrs. Madeline Moliero of Fran- 
cisco Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco, thinks that she has found one 
cure to the headache of overdues 
and renewals. She enjoys a very 
large circulation in a school of slow 
readers, so that every afternoon 
after school the library was invaded 
by hundreds of students who came 
in just to renew their books. And 
on top of that, there was the worse 
problem of writing out all the over- 
due notices that had to go out the 
next day for those books not re- 
newed. In order to alleviate this 
situation, she now handles all re- 
newals through the home-room. 
Each registry has a library moni- 
tor who makes up a list of renewals 
on a prepared mimeographed form 
which gives author, title, call num- 
ber, accession number, student and 


registry. Directly after morning 
home-room this list is brought to 
the librarian who then has all day 
in which to have her library stu- 
dents make the renewals. This has 
eliminated the endless confusion re- 
sulting from handling hundreds of 
individual students coming in to re- 
new books and has saved countless 
hours of valuable time formerly 


spent in making out overdue 
notices. 
Mrs. Mildred Field of Orange 


Union High School, Orange, sends 
the following suggestions: 


1. With the first shipment of new 
books, I teach my library class how 
to review books. The students read 
the books before they are processed 
and write reviews which are re- 
leased to the school paper at the 
time the book is ready to circulate. 
The student likes to see his name in 
the paper; the paper likes the stu- 
dent participation, and the library 
gets some publicity. 


2. The art teacher requests every 
member of her class to read a book 
he likes. After reading the book 
the student designs a book jacket 
and makes a title page and at least 
one illustration for it. These are 
displayed in the library and create 
new interest in the book. 





Announcing 
Set No. Six of 


CADMUS BOOKS 


Write Today for Further Information. 


Ask for: 


( ) List of Set No. Six Cadmus Books 





( ) Catalog of 237 previously published titles in Cadmus Series 


E,. M. HALE and COMPANY 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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YOU'LL WANT 
the New 


COMPTON'S 


Reliable As Ever But More 
Comprehensive, More Beau- 
tiful—Newly Styled Cover 
and Page Design—Prewar 
Weight Paper. 


A friend to the student, an assist- 
ant to the teacher and librarian, 
an endless source of up-to-date 
information on every topic! The 
new Compton’s has been expert- 
ly revised to include all recent 
world developments. Many new 
articles have been added, as well 
as hundreds of new pictures, 
new improved maps, page after 
page in brilliant new color. You 
will find it in tune with modern 
educational trends. 


The popular Fact-Index in the 
back of each volume— easy to 
use as a dictionary— has been 
expanded for even greater use- 
fulness. 


Still the lowest-priced encyclo- 
pedia in its field! Write now for 
prices, terms and earliest 
delivery date. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Mrs. G. Hasvold Horace Kincaid 

Repr. So. Calif. 

1709 West 8th 
Apt. A Street 

San Francisco 21 Los Angeles 14 


Repr. No. Calif. 
363 - 20th Ave 
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Juvenilia in Huntington Library 
(Continued from Page 8) 
searcher for “trends” may chuckle, 
shudder, and draw _ conclusions, 
whether confronted by that insuf- 
ferable eight-year-old emanating 
from the Worcester press of Isaiah 
Thomas in 1787, who, though he 
loved his book very well, yet loved 
“A Bit of Play and Fun, now and 
then, as well as any Boy,” or by 
that ill-fated and loveable “Preco- 
cious Piggy” with his predilection 
for wigs, gigs and other rhyming 
vanities, invented by Thomas Hood 
for his children. The original 
water-color drawings of Piggy’s 
misadventures done in later years 
by Thomas Hood, Jr., suggest per- 
haps as well as anything the rare 
and unexpected which may be found 
among the manuscript collections 

at the Huntington Library. 


ng ees 
PROFESSIONAL READING 


Professional reading suggested 
by your southern section profes- 
sional committee: “Progress and 
Problems in Education for Librar- 
ianship” by Joseph L. Wheeler and 
“Education for Librarianship, Criti- 
cisms, Dilemmas, and Proposals” by 
J. Periam Danton, two stimulating 
recent publications of interest to 
school librarians. 


———— 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards 


Plan to attend the presentation 
of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards, 
which will be made this year at an 
open meeting of the Children’s Li- 


brary Association at the A.L.A. 
Conference on Wednesday, July 2, 
at 8:30 in the evening. Miss Helen 
Fuller of the Long Beach Public Li- 
brary is the chairman of the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association this 
year. 


















= You wouldn’t give a high school refer- 
G ive ence work to an elementary school stu- 
dent, any more than you'd give him an 

oversize bat when he steps to the plate. 


Z Remember, he’s still small-fry, and he’ll 

h learn more readily, do better with a ref- 

| mM erence work specifically designed for him 
—Britannica Junior. 

Its vocabulary is carefully planned to 

be understood by pupils at the elementary 

a bat school level. That’s equally true of sen- 

tence structure, subject matter and range 

of information. Colorful how-to-do-it and 


action illustrations create interest, whet 
the appetite for learning. 


Britannica Junior had to be authentic 
and accurate to meet the high standards 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica. More than 
200 eminent teachers are numbered 
among its skilled contributors. And a 
teady-reference volume develops the in- 
dex habit—helps students find the right 
information quickly, saving time for you. 

Discover today the value of Britannica 
Junior to your library. For further infor- 
mation about any of the members of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Family, write 
Educational Department 115-p, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill., and indicate whether you 
are interested for library or personal use. 





READY FOR YOU NOW—THESE ESTEEMED REFERENCE BOOKS 





THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR — a concise, authoritative record of 
post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 1118 articles. 670 eminent 
contributors. 







WORLD ATLAS — in one 592-page volume. More than 300 maps in 
full color including airline distances, world spheres of influence, a time 
zone chart. Complete index. 





















THE BOOKS OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


TT 


THE BEST OF 
GOOD SERVICE 


TT 
THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 
Division of 
THE AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY, INC. 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers 
Supplied to Schools and 
Libraries 
TT 
Our Trained Staff is Always 
at Your Service 


THE 


SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
rkeley 









SERVING.... 


The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


as 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


oe 
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Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 


BRAY LIBRARY 


EDUCATION FILMS 
BOTH SOUND AND SILENT 


AIR AGE 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
—especially edited for the aviation 


courses now being taught in the 
secondary schools. 


Civics & Government, Geo- 
graphy, Health & Hygiene, 
Industry, The Biological Sci- 
ences, Chemistry, Physics, 
Engineering, Transportation 


Write for complete catalog. 
BRAY STUDIOS, 


Inc. 
729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 



















ALA 


Headliners 


1946-1947 
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ON EXHIBIT: 
The Thorne-Thomsen Story Records. 


Announcements and information re- 
garding forthcoming printings, 
among them the final edition of the 
A. L. A. CATALOG RULES, the 
fourth edition of THE LIBRARY IN 
THE SCHOOL, and many others. 


All American Library Association 
publications in print. This is your 
opportunity to look around for titles 
you may have missed or to familiar- 
ize yourself with other publications. 


AT THE CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
SAN FRANCISCO, JUNE 29-JULY 5 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 EAST HURON STREET CHICAGO, 11, ILLINOIS 











“Gosh, 
it’s got 
everything!” 





AN 








WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE 


Completely Newr 
World Book Encyclopedia! 


Entirely Rebuilt—Not Merely a Revision 


NEW fromcovertocover NEW articles by the thousand Write today for descriptive literature and money- 
NEW page format and size NEW pictures by the thousand saving offer. Sample reprints on Ant, Animal, 


NEW easy-to-read type | NEW and larger maps Indians, and Inventions sent free. Ask for 
NEW printing plates NEW beautiful, durable them. The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker 
throughout bindings Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


FCCLA 


Produced at a cost of more than $1,500,000! 
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| A Best-Selling Series Jor School Use 





THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 


Started sixteen years ago, The Childhood of Famous Americans Series 


now comprises thirty-three titles from the pens of twelve authors. 


Its popu- 


larity with children, librarians, teachers and other school authorities has 


constantly grown until distinctive school service 


country over. 


Like most good ideas, the idea of this series is simple. 


is being rendered the 


Each volume is 


intended to introduce in story form a famous American as a boy or girl about 


the reader’s own age. The stories 


usually from about five to the early teens. 
story form, summarizes adult achievements. 


cover the subject’s childhood years, 
A brief final chapter, again in 
The background of the sub- 


ject’s life and times is completely authentic and every incident dramatized 


in the book fits the probabilities of time, place and character. 


The episodes 


selected are designed to illustrate characteristics in the child that, developed 
in later life, were to make the subject famous. 


THE FIRST THIRTY-THREE VOLUMES OF THE SERIES 


ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY, Stevenson 

ALEC HAMILTON: THE LITTLE LION, Higgins 

ANDY JACKSON: BOY SOLDIER, Stevenson 

BEN FRANKLIN: PRINTER’S BOY, Stevenson 

BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA, Seymour 

BOY OF OLD VIRGINIA: ROBERT E. LEE, 
Monsell 

CLARA BARTON: GIRL NURSE, Stevenson 

DANIEL BOONE: BOY HUNTER, Stevenson 

DOLLY MADISON: QUAKER GIRL, Monsell 

FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT: BOY OF THE FOUR 
FREEDOMS, Weil 

GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST, Steven- 


son 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: BOY LEADER, 
Stevenson 

HENRY CLAY: MILL BOY OF THE SLASHES, 
Monsell 

HOOSIER BOY: JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
Mitchell 

JANE ADDAMS: LITTLE LAME GIRL, 
Wagoner 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: BOY PATRIOT, Weil 


* Each volume written primarily for use in grades four through six. 


JULIA WARD HOWE: GIRL OF OLD NEW 
YORE, Wagoner 

KIT CARSON: BOY TRAPPER, Stevenson 

LOUISA ALCOTT: GIRL OF OLD BOSTON, 


Wagoner 
MAREK TWAIN: BOY OF OLD MISSOURI, 
MERIWETHER LEWIS: BOY EXPLORER, Beben- 


Mason 
roth 
PAUL REVERE: BOY OF OLD BOSTON, Steven- 
son 
POCAHONTAS: BRAVE GIRL, Seymour 
ROBERT FULTON: BOY CRAFTSMAN, Henry 
SAM HOUSTON: BOY CHIEFTAIN, Stevenson 
STEPHEN FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL, Higgins 
TOM EDISON: BOY INVENTOR, Guthridge 
TOM JEFFERSON: A BOY IN COLONIAL DAYS, 
Monsell 
U. S. GRANT: YOUNG HORSEMAN, Stevenson 
WASHINGTON IRVING: BOY OF OLD NEW 
YORK, Widdemer 
WILLIAM PENN: FRIENDLY BOY, Mason 
YOUNG AUDUBON: BOY NATURALIST, Mason 
YOUNG STONEWALL: TOM JACKSON, Monsell 


Also 


used by upper grade children, especially older retarded readers. 
* Each volume illustrated with drawings, using silhouette figures against 


outline backgrounds. 
* Type large and clear. 


Drawings have become a trade-mark for the series. 
Format attractive. 


* Published as regular Trade juveniles, these volumes are not subject to the 
usual complimentary copy, sampling policy. 


* Each volume—Catalog List Price, $1.75; subject to regular school discount, 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Educational Department 


f.o.b. publisher. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Library 


Bureau 
Quality 
helps 
California 


Librarians 


Library Furniture 


Museum Cases 


Library Supplies 


Wood Shelving 


Visible Records 


Steel Book Stacks 


See our new catalog for latest equipment 
and prices! Extra vaiue in Library Supplies 
and Service at no extra cost. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Division of 


Remington Kand 
41 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
711 SO. OLIVE ST. LOS ANGELES 























/ ey 
& Atlases A Beautiful New Edition! 


é East o’ the Sun 
| Charts sat 
. . . t 
* Dictionaries West o’ the Moon 
2s With Other Norwegian 
Globes Folk Tales 
d by Mrs. Gud Th - 
7 Maps ict oan eee 


by Gregory Orloff 
- Zs This superlative new edition contains ad- 
For Schools and Libraries ditional stories and is completely new in ( 


format and illustration. Miss Thorne-Thom- 
sen’s matchless skill as a story-teller is well 
known and she will instantly captivate 
a A OWENS every young reader with the charm and 
> . spirit of the new ‘‘East o’ the Sun and 

a = West o’ the Moon.’’ 
1854 Redesda‘e Avenue 


25 Stories — 144 Pages 














Los Angeles, 26, California 16 4-Color Full-page Illustrations 
NOrmandy 1-1614 LIST PRICE $1.28 
i bis Row, Peterson & Company 
ORDER NOW Evanston, Illinois San Francisco, Calif. 
BOOKS J. B. Lippincott 


When purchasing books we 
are prepared to give you 
quick and efficient service. 


Company 


has a wide variety of up-to- 
date books to meet your 
needs. 


Trade books of all publish- 
ers, both Adult and Juvenile, 
at Library discounts. 


May we send you FREE a 


MAG: VES ae 

fAGAZINES catalog describing these 
We specialize in Subscrip- books? Just drop us a card, 
tions, to all publications. We indicating your interest. 


solicit your bids. 


2 
THE SAN FRANCISCO s . 
| NEWS COMPANY J. B. Lippincott 
Division of The American News 
| Company, Inc. Company 
657 HOWARD STREET East Washington Square 
San Francisco 5, California Philadelphia, 5, Pa. 


Quality 
LIBRARY 


SUPPLIES 


Exclusively 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


LEADING PUBLISHERS ............ REAL SERVICE 


¢fter months of striving to strengthen the Depository organization, Vroman’s 
‘an now pledge efficient service on orders for the texts of the following 
,ajor publishers, whose books answer every school need: 


D. Appletor.-Century 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Cc. C. Birchard & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. 
Globe Book Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 
W. L. Jepson 

Johnson Publishing Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Co. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Manual Arts Press 
McKnight & McKnight 
Mentzer, Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 
Midwest Book Co. 
Newson & Co. 

Noble & Noble 
Odyssey Press 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Reed & Jensen 

Row, Peterson & Co. 


W. H. Sadlier 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. * 
Steck Co. * 
University of Chicago Press* 
University Publishing Co. 
Webb Publishing Co. 
Webster Publishing Co. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 
World Book Co. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc. 
Zaner-Bloser Co. 


Trade and library books of all publishers also available. 


v 


'S 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


1233 So. Hope Street 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


$33 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 





